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By  J.  W.  McCOLLUM,  Fukuoka,  Japan. 


Not  many  years  ago  the  persons  of  average 
information  among  Southern  Baptists,  when 
asked  about  Japan,  would  have  replied:  “ Oh, 
that  is  one  of  the  provinces  of  China.”  Even  as 
late  as  ten  years  ago  the  opinion  that  Japan  was 
a name  for  the  designation  of  a small  nest  of 
islands  off  the  east  coast  of^China,  and  subject 
to  that  country,  would  not  have  been  judged  as 
very  far  from  the  truth.  But  the  war  between 
China  and  Japan  in  1894  has  dispelled  the  halo 
which  hung  around  and  obscured  the  independ- 
ence, worth,  and  importance  of  this  empire  of 
islands.  There  is  no  historic  record  that  Japan 
was  ever  subject  to  China.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  boast  of  Japan  that  for  more  than  2,000 
years  she  has  been  ruled  by  those  who  are  the 
direct  lineal  descendants  of  her  first  Emperor, 
Jimmu  Tenno. 

Travellers  from  the  west  have  made  familiar 
to  the  reading  public  many  of  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  people,  while  pamphlets  and  maga- 
zine articles  of  great  variety,  quality  and  cor- 
rectness or  incorrectness,  have  been  published 
on  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  And  yet  that  part 
oi  Japan  which  has  thus  been  made  known  has 
pertained  mainly  to  Tokyo,  the  capital,  and  the 
four  or  five  treaty  ports  and  their  immediate 
vicinity.  Now  and  then  a traveller  of  great 
energy  has  tramped  through  some  of  the  more 
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interesting  interior  provinces,  and  written  some 
delightful  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  re- 
vealed some  of  the  beauties  of  mountain  and 
vale.  But  these,  with  the  brief  sketches  of  other 
travellers,  and  the  often  misleading  statements 
of  such  word-painters  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
afford  but  little  information  as  to  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  people  and  their  religious  beliefs. 
Therefore,  thankful  to  all  who,  in  any  way, 
have  contributed  to  the  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  land  and  people  of  my 
adoption,  I offer  a mite,  trusting  that  God — 
who  counted  me  worthy  putting  me  into  this 
ministry — by  this  means  may  bring  Japan  and 
the  Japanese  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  Southern 
Baptists. 

t.— ©ut  aFlclo — Ube  IfslanO  of  Iftgusbu. 

Though  from  ancient  days  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, Kyushu  has  wielded  a mighty  influence 
in  both  the  political  and  religious  world  of 
Japan;  the  island  has  been  but  infrequently 
mentioned  by  western  writers.  ’Twas  on  the 
island  of  Kyushu  that  Francis  Xavier,  the 
“ Catholic  Apostle,”  wrought  with  such  wonder- 
ful power  that,  in  spite  of  persecutions  by 
sword,  fire,  and  famine,  the  lineal  descendants 
of  those  who  became  Catholics  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago  now  number  (on  Kyushu 
alone)  more  than  twenty  thousand. 

From  Kyushu  have  gone  forth  in  large  num- 
bers the  men  who  have  wrought  out  the  fabric 
of  Japan’s  present  Constitution,  and  continue  to 
contribute  to  her  glory  by  their  achievements. 
Kyushu  claims  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Jimmu 
Tenno,  the  first  Emperor  of  all  Japan.  Again, 
when  the  Emperor,  who  for  centuries  had  been 
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forced  into  retirement,  with  only  his  empty  title 
and  the  still  emptier  homage  rendered  to  a 
deified  scion,  of  deified  ance*stors,  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  throne  as  Emperor  in  reality,  it 
was  Siago  Takamori,  a Kyushu  chief,  who  led 
the  imperial  army  to  victory.  No  name  amongst 
all  the  heroes  of  Japan  is  more  fragrant  with 
the  qualities  which  compose  the  ideal  Japanese 
character — viz.,  fidelity,  bravery,  kindness — 
than  that  of  Saigo.  Of  those  now  living  who 
exert  a controlling  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  are  Count  Okuma,  a statesman  of  marked 
ability,  and  the  present  leader  of  the  Progress- 
ists party;  Count  Matsukata,  the  financier,  who, 
with  consummate  skill,  planned  and  perfected 
the  policy  which  changed  the  currency  of  Japan 
from  a silver  to  a gold  standard.  Space  forbids 
the  mention  in  detail  of  that  long  list  of  Japa- 
nese statesmen  and  warriors  whose  names  adorn 
the  pages  of  history  and  shine  as  stars  in  the 
galaxy  of  Kyushu’s  noble  sons.  Touched  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  what  might  not  these  and  others 
like  them  accomplish  in  the  reformation  and 
regeneration  of  the  nation? 

2. — /nbaterial  IReeourcee. 

Where  the  struggle  for  existence  is  as  keen  as 
we  find  it  in  Japan,  and  almost  all  densely 
populated  countries,  well  watered  and  fertile 
plains  are  regarded  as  the  most  precious  “ gifts 
of  the  gods.”  So  on  Kyushu  the  plains,  which 
to  a westerner  seem  more  like  a mountain  dale, 
have  been  for  years  the  source  of  sustenance 
and  profit.  But  the  last  decade  has  witnessed 
the  development  of  coal  mines  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  men  no  longer  strive,  like  the  herds- 
men of  Abraham  and  Lot,  for  the  well-watered 
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plains,  but  they  rather  wrangle  over  the  black 
deposit  on  bleak  mountain  sides.  Each  year  has 
witnessed  an  increasing  development  of  the  coal 
trade,  so  that  now  hardly  a port  in  all  the  East 
is  a stranger  to  coal  mined  on  Kyushu.  In  order 
to,  and  coincident  with,  the  development  of  the 
coal  industry,  railways  have  been  constructed 
and  manufactories  built.  The  influx  of  capital 
has  produced  such  a marvellous  change  in  all 
the  west  coast  of  Kyushu,  that  one  must  rub 
his  eyes  and  look  hard  and  long  in  order  to 
dispel  the  fancy  that  this  activity  is  not  all  a 
dream.  Kyushu,  long  the  nursery  of  warriors 
and  statesmen,  has  become  the  busy  mart  of 
a far-reaching  and  ever-increasing  commercial 
activity. 


3. — lEDucational  faculties. 

Since  the  Reformation  of  1868  no  section  of 
Japan  has  been  neglected  in  educational  mat- 
ters. But  even  before  that  time  here  and  there 
schools  for  the  training  of  youths  in  both  mili- 
tary and  naval  tactics  had  been  organized. 
Several  years  before  the  Reformation  (1868)  the 
feudal  lord  in  the  southernmost  section  of  Kyu- 
shu had  organized  a school  “ for  the  training 
of  students  according  to  western  science.” 

Now  almost  every  hamlet  can  boast  its  school,  • 
where  the  scholars  may  pursue  practically  the 
same  course  of  study  as  do  our  scholars  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  schools 
are  so  well  graded  and  the  curriculum  so  care- 
fully arranged  that  each  successive  grade  is  a 
step  towards  graduation  from  some  one  of  the 
schools  of  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo. 

But  a splendid  organization,  and  well-nigh 
faultless  curriculum,  are  not  the  only  requisites 
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for  the  acquiring  of  an  education.  Teachers 
who  not  only  instruct  but  teachers  who  also 
arouse  and  direct  to  noble  ends  the  best  energies 
of  all  students  who  come  under  their  tutelage 
are  prerequisites  in  the  practical  application  of 
any  educational  system.  Such  teachers  are  yet 
amazingly  few.  Besides,  there  has  been  the  at- 
tempt to  graft  western  science  on  to  the  stock 
of  Oriental  theories  and  superstitions.  But  light 
dispels  darkness.  The  study  of  physiology,  as- 
tronomy and  kindred  subjects  by  those  who 
deify  men  and  worship  the  sun  and  stars  as 
gods  can  only  lead  to  “ confusion  worse  con- 
founded.” 

Conscious  that  all  is  not  well,  they  are  vainly 
trying  to  mend  the  old  by  patching  up  its  broken 
places  with  new  cloth.  By  each  effort  a “ worse 
rent  is  made.”  Japan’s  day,  educationally  as 
well  as  politically,  of  isolation  and  companion- 
ship with  the  Orient  is  past.  It  is  too  late  for 
any  one,  however  zealous  for  the  old  law,  the 
old  customs,  the  old  regime,  to  stem  the  inflow- 
ing tide  of  enlightenment  and  truth.  Having 
entered  the  comity  of  western  nations,  she  must, 
by  the  very  force  of  attraction,  be  carried  along 
or  thrown  off,  and  as  a star  loosed  from  its  orbit, 
be  destroyed. 

4.— IRellgious  Conditions. 

The  head  and  front  of  offence  m the  educa- 
tional system  has  been  the  impartation  of 
truths  which  agree  with  Christianity  and  tend 
to  overthrow  Buddhism  and  Shintoism.  For 
centuries  Buddhism  and  Shintoism  have  grad- 
ually approached  each  other,  so  that  a Shintoist 
may  be  a Buddhist,  and  vice-versa,  without 
transgressing  the  canons  of  either  faith.  But 
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Christianity  refuses  to  tolerate  any  other  gods 
than  tne  one  true  God;  rejects  all  proposals  of 
federation,  and  therefore  becomes  the  enemy 
of  all  other  religious  systems.  Hitherto  igno- 
rant that  “ education  is  the  handmaid  of  re- 
ligion” but  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  by 
religious  teachers  to  the  educational  system.  It 
is  now  far  different.  Prom  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other  word  has  gone  forth,  “ Chris- 
tian teaching  in  whatever  form  must  be  stoutly 
opposed.  It  is  the  enemy  of  our  customs,  our 
religions,  and,  above  all,  dishonors  the  Emperor 
in  declaring  that  there  is  but  one  God.” 

But  what  has  Buddhism  or  Shintoism  accom- 
plished during  the  centuries  of  their  rule  in 
Japan?  The  answer  is  .patent  in  the  things  wor- 
shipped. Men  rise  no  higher  in  ideals  than  is 
represented  in  the  gods  which  they  worship. 
Hence  the  lack  of  any  higher  incentive  to  right 
living  and  right  acting,  than  the  thousandfold 
birth  into  birds,  beasts,  and’  creeping  things, 
and,  finally,  the  absorption  into  the  “ Not 
Being  ” of  Buddhism  has  begotten  a conscience 
seared  to  righteousness  and  made  of  religion 
only  an  expedient  for  the  gratification  of 
worldly  ends.  Paul  briefly  but  succinctly  de- 
scribes Japan’s  present  religious  condition  in 
the  following  words:  * * * “ Knowing  God, 

they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither  gave 
thanks;  but  became  vain  in  their  reasonings 
and  their  senseless  heart  was  darkened.  Pro- 
fessing themselves  to  be  wise  they  became  fools 
and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of  corruptible  man 
and  of  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things.” 
(Rom.  1:21-23.) 

Japan  is  making  a test  of  Christianity  as  a 
world-religion.  The  old  and  the  new  Japan 


exist  side  by  side.  Men  as  widely  separated  in 
capacity,  tastes  and  aspirations  as  is  the  East 
from  the  West  jostle  each  other  in  all  the  larger 
towns  of  the  empire.  The  Gospel  evangelist 
is  met  on  the  one  hand  by  the  superstitious 
reverence  for,  and  the  ardent  worship  of  trees, 
sun,  mountains,  and  deified  heroes,  which  char- 
acterizes all  idolaters;  on  the  other  by  the 
subtle,  confused,  elusive,  and  ever-changing 
theories  of  Spenser,  Huxley  and  their  followers; 
while  the  latest  utterances  of  the  destructive 
critics  are  rolled  as  sweet  morsels  under  the 
tongue  of  the  would-be  agnostic.  But  with  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  it  is  easily  discerned  that 
whether  in  the  superstitions  of  ages  gone,  or 
in  the  fictions  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sin  is 
the  fountain  head  of  all  the  vagaries  to  which 
humanity  is  heir. 

The  one  vital  question  for  the  missionary  and 
for  those  who  support  him  is,  Does  the  Gospel 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  peculiar 
conditions  obtaining  in  Japan ? It  is  well  to  ask 
and  answer  this  question  (1)  because  of  the 
adverse  criticism  which  missions  often  receive 
at  the  hands  of  round-the-world  tourists;  (2) 
because  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  Gospel,  as 
compared  to  the  adoption  of  the  externals  of 
western  civilization,  i.  e.,  railways,  steamboats, 
electrical  machinery,  and  other  mechanical  ap- 
pliances; (3)  but  chiefly  because  the  fruition 
has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  hopes  en- 
tertained by  those  engaged  in  the  discipling  of 
all  nations.  In  answer  to  the  above  three  points 
it  may  be  stated  (1)  that  round-the-world 
tourists,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  not  students 
of  the  social  and  religious  conditions  obtaining 
amongst  the  people  visited  by  them.  To  study 
mission  work  in  Japan  so  as  to  form  just  con- 
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elusions  as  to  its  efficiency  and  the  final  out- 
come requires  more  than  a hasty  visit  of  a 
month  or  two  to  the  treaty  ports  and  vicinity; 
(2)  though  railways,  electrical  machinery  and 
other  mechanical  appliances  are  mainly  the  dis- 
coveries and  developments  of  Christian  nations, 
they  are  not  part  and  parcel  of  Christianity. 
These  appliances  may  be  purchased  with  money, 
and  are  therefore  separate  and  distinct  from 
that  silent,  yet  mighty,  influence  which  cleanses 
the  heart  and  recreates  the  character.  Mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  may  discover  to  the 
earnest  soul  many  of  the  laws  which  God  or- 
dains, but  to  know  God  requires  more  than  these 
reveal.  Modern  military  and  naval  tactics  may 
teach  alertness,  precision  and  obedience,  but  do 
not  necessarily  lead  men  to  fear,  God,  though 
they  compel  reverence  for  the  King.  The  exter- 
nals of  modern  civilization  are  not  God’s  or- 
dained means  for  converting  sinners.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  conversion  of  sinners  is  the 
only  ivay  of  Christianizing  a nation.  In  an  old 
book,  which  critics  ajid  students  of  ethnic  and 
social  and  religious  problems  too  often  fail  to 
consult,  the  dynamics  which  the  Creator  or- 
dained to  this  end  is  described  as  follows:  “ See- 
ing that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  through 
its  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  was  God’s  good 
pleasure  through  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to 
save  them  that  believe.”  (3)  It  is  not  ours  to 
determine  the  times  or  the  seasons  for  God’s 
ingathering.  Besides,  have  the  labors  of  South- 
ern Baptists  been  commensurate  with  the  hopes, 
of  whose  fruition  we  so  easily  despond?  “ He 
that  soweth  sparingly  shall  also  reap  sparingly.” 
Once  more,  does  the  Gospel  meet  the  demands 
in  Japan?  It  does.  Has  the  Gospel  proven  to 
be  the  power  of  God  unto  such  as  are  being 
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saved — in  the  work  of  Southern  Baptists  on 
Kyushu?  It  has.  Let  the  facts  witness:  Less 
than  ten  years  ago  two  young  men,  each  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  utter  strangers  to  the  people, 
their  customs  and  habits,  landed  on  Kyushu. 
Aliens,  they  came  to  make  known  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God,  from  whom  having  been 
alienated  for  centuries,  the  people  regarded  as 
the  alien’s  God. 

The  four  missionaries  had  only  one  purpose — 
viz.,  to  present  Christ  and  Him  crucified  as  the 
only  way — God’s  ordained  way — of  salvation 
from  sin.  Thus  eschewing  all  indirect  methods 
of  work,  and  seeking  to  realize  in  each  life  the 
truth  which  Christ  taught  of  himself,  the  motto, 
of  the  missionary  became,  “ Lift  up  Christ;  He 
will  draiv  all  men  unto  Himself.”  For  several 
months,  an  age  it  seemed  to  the  eager  mission- 
aries, the  message  was  met  with  indifference, 
scoffing,  or  ridicule.  A few,  who  sought  per- 
sonal profit,  gave  the  subtle  advice,  " The  Gospel 
alone  is  not  sufficient.  You  must  open  schools, 
educate  the  people  up  to  aij  appreciation  of  the 
Gospel.  Get  hold  of  the  young,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a generation,  you  may  hope  to  make 
Christians  of  some.”  The  reply  was,  “ Christ 
said,  ‘ And  I,  if  I be  lifted  up  from  the  earth  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Myself.’  We  believe  those 
words,  and  if  the  Gospel  proves  to  he  inade- 
quate to  the  conversion  of  the  Japanese  we  shall 
return  to  America.”  By  and  by,  the  truth  of 
Christ’s  prophecy  and  promise  was  fulfilled  in 
the  conversion  of  one,  then  another,  and  an- 
other, so  that  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  of 
service  two  score  of  men  and  women  were  living 
witnesses  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  save  the 
Japanese  as  well  as  Americans.  Among  these 
were  representatives  of  all  classes — the  old  who 
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for  years  had  bowed  down  to  “ stock  and 
stone  the  young  who  had  been  dazed  by  the 
mysteries  of  Spenser  and  Huxley,  and  confused 
by  the  sarcastic  logic  of  a Mills;  the  merchant 
whose  greed  for  gain  vies  with  that  of  a Shy- 
lock;  the  judge,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the 
artisan,  the  coolie — and  all  came  with  the  same 
old  story  of  sin  and  its  confession,  and  found, 
by  faith,  that  in  Christ  is  salvation. 

Five  years  more  have  well-nigh  gone.  They, 
too,  have  borne,  and  are  bearing  a cumulative 
testimony,  evidencing  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
to  save.  For,  each  year  has  witnessed  an  in- 
gathering, which,  though  small  compared  to  the 
nine  million  on  Kyushu,  makes  the  vaults  of 
Heaven  to  ring  as  the  angels  around  the  throne 
re-echo  the  glad  news,  “ Rejoice  for  the  Lord 
brings  back  His  own.” 

“And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in 
due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.”  For, 
with  each  new  convert,  a soldier  of  the  Cross 
gained,  the  time  shall  be  when  from  every 
mountain  side,  and  from  every  valley  in  Kyu- 
shu there  shall  go  up  a shout  of  victory  that 
shall  announce  the  dethronement  of  every  idol; 
when  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  all  the  peo- 
ple shall  sing — 

“All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name, 

Let  angels  prostrate  fall, 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all.” 

Reader,  I Deseech  you,  pray  and  labor  with  us 
for  the  coming  of  that  glad  day. 
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